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ABSTRACT i 
This issue of the Goldfinch highlights some of Iowa's 

20th century women of achievement. These women have devoted their 
lives to working for human rights, education, equality, and 
individual rights. They come from the worlds of politics, art music, 
education, sports, business, entertainment, and social work. They 
represent Native Americans, African Americans, Hispanic Americans, 
and European Americans. The first woman featured is Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who served for 51 years as an officer in either a state or 
national group supporting women's suffrage. Seven of those years she 
was president of the largest national group, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. The next woman highlighted is Edna 
Williams Gri.fin, a black woman who dedicated much of her life to 
civil rights and peace organizations. The third article tells of Cora 
Bussey HiUis and her work to support children's rights. The fourth 
woman recognized is Pauline Humphrey, the first black woman to own 
and operate her own cosmetology school in Iowa. Maria 
Moccasins Pearson, an elder of the Yankton Sioux, is highlighted for 
her work for Indian rights. She was responsible for the first law in 
the United States enacted to protect ancient burial sites. The next 
woman featured is Mary Louise Smith, a political worker "ho in 1974 
served as the chair of the Republican National Committee. The last 
woman described is Ruth Suckow, a writer whose fiction portrayed 
womer, as strong and independent. This issue includes a game quiz 
testing familiarity with the women featured and a comic strip. 
(DK) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document . 
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This issue of The Goldfinch 
highlights just a few of the many 
famous lowan women of achieve- 
ment. One of the winners of the 
1993 Write Women Back into 
History Essay Contest tells 
the story of such a woman. 
Jenny Tindall of Urbandale 
writes about Eleanor Rodger, a 
neighbor who brings more than a 
plate of cookies to the people in 
her life. Here is part of Jenny's 
prize-winning essay. (For more 
information on how YOU can enter 
the contest, see page 30.) 



Eleanor Rodger, Iowa Bell-Ringer 
by Jenny Tindail. Urbandale 



Eleanor Rodger rang our bell two years 
ago. We had just moved in, and when Mom 
answered the door, we saw a petite, 80- 
year-old woman with a plate of cookies In 
hand. We knew right away that she would 
be a good neighbor. What we didn't know 
is that Eleanor Rodger has been ringing 
bells, one way or another, all her life. 

Eleanor was born In Otho. iowa, In 
1910. Growhig up on a farm, her work was 
Important to the family, and she learned to 
do whatever was needed. "I even drove the 
hay wagon," she said. 

Eleanor really started making a 
difference In 1930, when she began a long 
career as an elementary school teacher. 
Her early years In teaching were In rural 
schoolhouses. sometimes with only one or 
two students. Each day she would ring the 
bell that called the students In from their 
play, and then they would learn together. 

Eleanor never tired of watching children 
learn. "It's a real privilege to teach. Seeing 
a child learn to read is the biggest thrill of 
all.*' The |ob was not always easy. 
Sometimes the children didn't like to be 
taught, or had trouble understanding. But 
Eleanor persisted, and with her help, over 
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500 cf Iowa's children learned to read. She 
taught In Webster County, Otho, Oldebolt. 
Cherokee, and LeG rand— and while she 
taught, she worked on her four-year degree 
from Iowa Teacher's College (the Univer- 
sity of Northern Iowa). 

In 1947. Eleanor was ready for a new 
challenge. She accepted a teaching Job at 
the Bella Vista school In Venezuela. There, 
she met and married Bob Rodger, 

When the couple returned to Iowa, 
Eleanor began teaching In the Des Moines 
school district. In 1966, she turned her 
attention to other teachers, serving as an 
elementary consultant until her retirement 
In 1975. 

Widowed four years ago, Eleanor 
continues an active Ufa — exercising, 
serving as a deacon In her church, and 
ringing the doorbells of the sick, the 
lonely, and the new neighbors who might 
appreciate a friend. 

History is full of people who shot guns, 
met In assemblies, and made the big 
decisions. The books need a few more 
"bell-ringers'* like Eleanor Rodger, who set 
out in small, quiet ways to Improve the 
lives of those around them. * 

•1 
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WOMEN OIF ACHIEVEMENT 



1 Carrto Chapman Catt 
i 2 Edna Qrlfftn 

3 Cora BusMyHltllt 

4 PauliiM Humphrey 

5 Maria Running MocoaaJn* P«ar*on 

6 Mary L 

7 Ruth Suck! 




"Women are absolutely [part] of the history of Iowa but so many 
times their stories have not been told and have been lost," wrote 
Mary Louise Smith, one of Iowa's most famous women involved in 
20th century politics. Here are some of these stories. This issue 
highlights oniy a few of Iowa's 20th-century women of achievement. 

These women have devoted their lives to working for human 
rights, education, equality, and individual rights. They have stepped 
out beyond the front doors of their homes and broken boundaries, 
pushed limits, tested laws, and oursued their ideals. 

This issue highlights the notable Iowa women we should all 
know. They come from the worlds of politics, art. music, education, 
sports, business, entertainment, and social work. They represent 
Native Amencans. African Americans. Hispanic Americans, and 
European Americans. 

VVe*d love to hear about notable women from other ethnic 
groups. Send us their stones and photographs to: The Goldfinch. 
402 Iowa Avenue. Iowa City. Iowa 52240. We'll try to include more 
women's stories in upcoming issues. 

It*s important to tell the story of Iowa's women before the 
women themselves or their stories are forgotten. 

Our cover highlights the many accomplishments of the Iowa 
women of achievement you'll read about in this issue. 
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Warning: The material you are about to read In this 
Issue about Iowa women of achievement may seem 
confusing. 

Throughout history, most women who marry change 
their last names to their husband's last names. Names 
get even trickier when women marry more than once 
and change their names several times, or combine last 
names. We've tried our best to make the names of 
women In this Issue clear. Today many women are 
deciding to keep the names they were given at birth or 
even make up totally new names of their own* Q 
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DES MOINES— A male police 
officer once asked Phylliss Henry 
why she wanted to go into police 
work involving "b)ood and guts." 

"Why don't you take up nursing 
instead?*' he asked. 



This was the kind of sexist 
attitude Des Moines' first female 
patrol officer faced when she 
entered the force in 1972. In 1970 
there were fewer than 10 women 
officers on patrol in the entire 
United States. It took women like 
Iowa's Phylliss Henry to break the 
barriers that kept women out of the 
police force. 

Growing up in Des Moines, 
Phylliss graduated from East High 
School in 1958 and married Earl 
Henry, a police officer. Phylliss 
worked as a jail matron in the 
county sheriffs office where Earl 
worked for a few years. After her 
divorce in the late 1960s, Henry 
moved with her daughters* Shelly 
and Ellen, to California for a few 
years. She then returned to Des 
Moines and in 1971 enrolled in a 



1. What is the iowa Women's 
Hall of Fame? 

It's an award given to four Iowa 
women every year. The winners are 
women — dead or alive— who have 
contributed their talents and skills 
to the state. The Iowa Commission 
on the Status of Women created the 
Hall of Fame in 1975 to recognize 



and honor achieving women. In 
1972, the Iowa State Legislature 
created the Iowa Commission on 
the Status of Women to help assure 
equality for all Iowa women. 

2. Who are the Hall of Famers 
in this issue of The Goldfinch? 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Edna Griffm, 
Cora Bussey HilHs, Mary Louise 
Smith, Jessie Field Shambaugh, and 
Ruth Suckow. We wish we could 
publish something about all of the 
women who have been honored! 



two-year law enforcement program 
at Des Moines Area Community 
College. 

Phylliss passed all of the written 
and physical tests to be a police 
officer. She lucked out by passing 
the height and weight requirements 
(for men!) that prevented most 
women from becoming patrol 
officers. 

"At the time, women could serve 
only as jail matrons or as record 
clerks; they couldn't even be 
dispatchers because it was thought 
women would get too emotional 
over the air during emergencies," 
Henry said in a newspaper 
interview. 

For 10 years Henry criticized and 
challenged the sex discrimination 
she faced at work. She filed legal 
complaints challenging height and 



3. How can kids get involved? 

Enter the "Write Women Back Into 
History'* essay contest sponsored 
every year by the Iowa 
Commission on the Status of 
Women, the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, and the Iowa 
Department of Education. Kids in 
grades six through nine can 
participate through their schools. 
See page 30 for more info. 9 
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weight regulations, the separate 
lines of promotion for men and 
women, the rejection of women for 
certain jobs, and the department's 
ban on her public speaking. 

In 1978 she was promoted to 
police sergeant. In 1980. Henry was 
named to the board of the 
International Association of I 
Women Police, Two years later, 
she resigned to get a Ph.D. in 
communication studies at the 
University of Iowa. 

Women's struggle to lake on 
non-tradilional jobs like police 
officer is still being fought. Out of 
356 Des Moines police officers 
today, only 18. or five percent arc 
women. The national average is 10 
percent. Q 
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President Bill Clinton nominated 
Phylliss Henry Iowa's first woman 
U.S. Marshal. TJie U.S. Marshal's 
office provides security for the federal 
courts, captures fugitives, transports 
federal prisoners, and coordinates the 
witness protection program, which 
protects people whose lives are 
endangered when they agree to testify 
in court. 



Making Lace: 

Genevieve 
Nahra Mougin 

DAVENPORT— Seven-year-old 
Genevieve Nahra (NAY-ra) learned 
how 10 make knotted lace using an 
ordinary sewing needle and fine thread 
from her Lebanese mother. Her parents 
had immigrated from Lebanon to 
Illinois. Knotted lace-making was a 
Lebanese tradition passed down from 
generation to generation. 



In 1921 the Nahras moved to the 
Davenport area where Genevieve's 
father and mother operated an eight- 
acre vegetable farm to support their 1 1 
children. 

Throughtout her life Genevieve 
continued to perfect her knotted-lace 
doilies and tablecloths. After she 
married, she worked full-time, first as 
a tailor, and then at Detroit. Michigan, 
and Davenport, Iowa, defense plants. 
Genevieve created her knotted-lace 
without books or patterns. "It comes 
straight out of my head," she said. 
While in her early 70's, Mougin 



^eo^ft w/to cX&ate Sov^. stoY/'eS. 
cXafi-S, fooJ /'n tXoi't/oml ways 

(MOO-gin) often wore two pairs of 
glasses to see the fine knots. *1'11 do 
this [lacework] as long as I can,'' she 
said after she retired. 'I'll tell you 
what, they'll have to bury me v/ith a 
needle and thread." 

Because of her lacemaking, 
Genevieve won a $5,000 award as a 
National Heritage Fellow, one of 17 
American folk artists honored by the 
National Endowment for the Arts, in 
1984. She is the only Iowa woman to 
date to win the award. 

Although Genevieve and her 
husband. Bud, had no children, she 
tried to hand down the tradition to the 
next generation of niecv^s. Her 
lacework can be seen at the Interstate- 
80 Welcome Center near Victor, Iowa. 
It is part of an exhibit called Folk Arts 
on the Freeway. Q 
— Steven Ohm 



Eacli of Genevieve Nahra Moui^iri \s 
unique lace pieces, like spidenvehs. is 
different. 
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Athletes 



Setting Records on Skis 



DES MOINES— The world went 
dark for Sheila Hob.wonh of Des 
Moines when she was 10 years old. 
The metal headgear attached to her 
braces snapped off, gouged her eyes, 
and blinded her. 

Within two months Sheila began 
learning Braille, She quickly 
mastered the use of a cane. Soon she 
joined her family in horseback 
riding, canoeing, and water-skiing. 
Sheila ran track at Dowling High 
School and at Central College in 
Pella. (She ran with a radio attached 
to a headband to help guide her,) 

In 1981. the International Year of 
the Disabled, Holzworth scaled Mt, 
Rainier in Washington with nine 
other people with disabilities. She 
entered record books as the "first 
blind woman to make it to the peak.'* 
By the mid-1980s. Sheila had won 
several medals in water- and snow- 
skiing events in World Cup and 
Olympic international competitions 
for people with disabilities. 

The star athlete also received an 
Outstanding Young American Award 
from the United States Jaycees. She 
met with former President George 
Bush at the White House in 1989. 

When she's not competing in an 
athletic event, Holzworth works at 
The Principal Financial Group and 
uses a talking computer. 

"I guess I've come to believe that 
some good must come of the accident 
which caused my blindness." 
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explained Sheila in a Dowling 
High School/St. Joseph 
Education Center publication. 
"I believe God works through me 
to help change people's attitudes 
about blind people and 
handicapped people in general." g 
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The Pied Piper of Bowling 



OTTUMWA— The first U.S. 
woman to gain fame as a pro- 
fessional bowler was born in 
Ottumwain 1889. Almost 100 years 
later. Floretta Doty McCutcheon 
was inducted into the Iowa Sports 
Hall of Fame in 1988 for her 
amazing pro-bowling career. 

Floretta moved with her family 
to Colorado when she was two 
years old. She didn't try howling 
until 1923 when her doctor 
suggested she get in shape. Her 
husband, Robert, who was starting 
a women's league at his company 
talked his wife into trying the sport. 

At the time when fewer than 3.000 
women were registered bowl- 
ers in the United States, McCutcheon 
tossed her first ball down a lane when 
she was 35 yea.s old. She scored 
only a 69 (out of 300). 

Three years later she watched the 
form of Jimmy Smith, the World's 
Champion Bowler. Trying to 
imitate his bowling style. Floretta 



quickly improved her score. In 
1927 she beat the champion bowler 
at his ow(i game and turned pro the 
next year. From that moment oHs 
life dramatically changed for 
McCutcheon. She and her husband 
divorced, Floretta traveled around 
the country for 10 years giving 
exhibitions. With her earnings she 
sent her daughter, Barbara, to the 
University of Colorado. 

Writers called her the "Pied Piper 
of Bowling * when she and a business 
partner formed the "Mrs. 
McCutcheon School of Bowling." 
Newspapers and bowling alley 
owners across the United States 
sponsored the schools. Floretta gave 
free lessons to women and children. 

Some experts believe Floretta 
Doty McCutcheon taught more than 
250.000 women and children to 
bowl. Her motto: "Let your ball 
roll. Don' I try to throw it." 

The Queen of the Ten Pins died 
in 1967 at the age of 78. 9 
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A Community Star 



When Ila Plascncia (EYE-la plah- 
SENS-cc-ya) was in high school, she 
and 1 1 other Latina girls organized a 
club called The Twelve Stars. Tlie 
West Des Moines girls baked cookies, 
collected scrap metal, and wrote to 
servicemen during World War II 
(1939-1945). 

I always liked organizing," said Ila 
Plasencia in a recent interview with 
The Goldfinch. "We weren't allowed 
to join cenain groups. Latinos and 
Anglos didn't mix then. As a result of 
the discrimination I faced in high 
school, I knew Td have to make my 
own way in life/' 

Bom in Earlham, Iowa, in 1928, Ila 
was named Adelita. But the people in 
(he community changed her name to 
'ila** because they said they couldn't 
pronounce '*Adelita." Her parents. 
Pablo and Pilar, came from Mexico. 
Ila was the youngest of seven children 
and grew up speaking Spanish at home 
and English at school. The family 
moved to Des Moines to farm when Ila 
was two years old. In addition to 




raising corn, pigs, and cows, her 
father worked at a cement factory 
with many other Hispanic workers. 

Ila's mother died when she was 
seven and the family moved to 
West Des Moines. During her teen 
years and even into her 20s she was 
a pitcher on the neighborhood girls' 
Softball team. "Wc played softball 
down by the railroad in empty ' rs. 
I learned leadership, teamwork, and 
how to win." she said. 

After graduating from Valley 
High School, Ila worked as a clcrk- 
lypist for the Department of 
Agriculture for about five years. 
She married and then was 
diagnosed with TB and spent 10 
months m a hospital. After she 
recovered, Plascncia worked as a 
bookkeeper and later had four 
children: Paula. Raphael, Brian, 
and Lisa. 

Soon she was organizing events 
in the community. Ila served as 
president of the girls' softball 
organization in West Des Moines. 
In 1970. 1971, and 1993, she was 
named Woman of the Year by the 
League of United Latin American 
Citizens (LULAC), In 1983, 
Plasencia organized a folklorlc 
dance troupe, Los Bailadores 
Mestizos. A group of adults and 
children perform traditional 
Mexican dances around the state. A 
year later, Ila was inducted into the 
Mexican Bowling Hall of Fame. 




"I'm good at whatever I do," she 
said. 

But her greatest accomplish- 
ment was the creation of Midwest 
Education Resources Development 
Fund, Inc. (MERDF). A.s executive 
director, she writes grants for 
funding to help provide 
scholarships for young Latinos to 
attend leadership conferences and 
college. In the past, she offered 
classes in history, government, and 
English to new immigrants — more 
than 200 people studied at MERDF. 

According to Ila. some 10.000 
Latinos live in Polk County, She 
helps many new Spanish-speaking 
lowans make the adjustment to life 
in the United States. She helps 
families set up bank accounts, 
establish credit, and buy insurance 
and homes. 

Ila also gives public speeches on 
racism and the Latino community. 
"We are the most forgotten 
minority group in the United 
States," said Ila. '*We are left out of 
the stories." 

Ila Plasencia's message to kids 
who grow up in two cultures: "Be 
proud of who you are and what you 
do. You have a gift of having the 
ability to live in two worlds. Share y 
your culture with others/' Q 

This story is available in Spanish. 
Please contact the editor if you 
would like a copy. 




Ila Plasencia is a civil rights leader and activist 
for the Latino community in Iowa and 
nationtuide. > ^ 
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arrie Lane Chapman Catt 

Working for Women's Right to Vote 

(1859-1947) 



Like children everywhere, Carrie Clinton Une— who 
would later be known [is Carrie Chapman Calt— understood 
justice. She knew when i)eople were bcin^ lair and when they 
weren't. 

Carrie was 13 before slie realized that women were not 
allowed to vote. Her family had spent many iiours that year— 
1872— <iiscussinj2: the coming election for U.S, President. 'Ilie 
candidates were I'lysses S. (Irant and Horaee (Ireeloy. 
Carrie liad named her kittens after the candidates, and she 
named the cutest after the man favored by her parents: Mr. 
(;reeley. On election day, her father and a fann helper 
dressed in ^ood clothes to ro to town t{) vote. 

'•Mother, why aren't you chan^'in^ clcjthes?" Carrie asked. *: 
"Are yon i.\oin^ to town in your work dress?" 

Her mother lauj^hed. "W^y, Carrie, don't you know that : 
women c»in*t vote?" 

Carrie was stunned. Years later she said, "I never forgot ' 
that . . . injustice done to niy mother, 1 Itrulyl believe I was 
born a suffragist." 

Carrie was to become one of America s best-known women 
in the eariy part of the UK)()s. Her fame grew out of her 
ambitious activities for justice: justice for women and peace 
for the wodd. Now she is most remembered for her work for 
women's rif^ht to vote. 

Carrie Clinton Lane was bom in Ripon. Wisconsin, in 
1859. She moved with her family to Iowa when she was seven. 
8 The Goldfinch 




Carrie Chapman Catt devoted her life to working for 
women's rights In Iowa and around the world. 
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Sho hiul Iwo brothers, one older and 
one younK<*r. C arrie's father, Lucius. 

a brick home a few miles from 
Charles Cily (iK)[)iilation T^OO) on land they 
would call Si)rinj^ Hwnk Stock ['arm. 
Lucius planted maple saplings lie'd brouj^dit w • ' v\ 
from Wisconsin. 

Carrie s mother. Marie Clinton Ixine, had 
iXonv 10 a college for women in Massachusetts (women were 
not yet allowed into most of the colleges tfiat men attended), 
and her pleasure in readinp was one of the things she taught 
her daughler. One of Carrier's greatest joys was to take a book 
to one of the maple trees, climb into the branches, and read 
for a while. 

Carrie's interest in politics and her delight wilh animals 
continued as she jrrew. Jler parents probably influenced her 
in both matters. Her father ran for office several times when 
she was a teen-apcr. 



College adventures 

After high school. Carrie went to the Iowa State A^jricul- 
lural College (now Iowa State University). She earned most t)f 
the money needed for school, first by teaching, then by 
washing dishes, and working in the library. 

At Iowa Slate, Chapman made two big changes, lliere 
were no exercise classes tor women, although men were 
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Carrie Chapman Catt at 50 
years of age in her garden, 

required to march and drill. 
Carrie asked the general who 
taught the drills if he could 
do th<^ same for women. 1 1<* 
welcom<*d the chanc(^ and 
told the women lo make comfort- 
able uniforms. Lor pretend rifles, he bought 
broom sticks at the local broom factory. 

llie second change was about speaking in public. In those 
days before television and movies, speech-making was a 
popular entertainment and a way to spread ideas. 'Hie 
Crescent Literaiy Society had weekly meetings where young 
men gave three-minute talks to practice their skills at (piick 
thinking. 'Ilie women were only allowed to recite meinorized 
lines or read a short essay. Carri(? organized other friends, 
and the women formed their own society where they could 
speak out as the men did. 

After college. Carrie studied law for a year and then moved 
to Mason City to teach. She later became principal and then 
superintendent of schools. 

VVTien she was 26, she married l>eo Chapman, the new 
editor of the Mason City Republican. She went to work wilh 
him on the paper, writing and editing. 

1^0 died less than two years later. Carrie moved to Charles 
Cily and bought a house where her younger brother could 
live while he attended high school. She earned a living giving 

The Goldfinch 9 
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Working for the right to ''ote 

L'arric bt'^raii hrr aclivc vv<}r,< !or siiHVa.cr(' in when 
s!u' alUMidml conventions in 1 )es Moines iuui Cedar Rapids. 
Durinu lu-r life. Carrie sen'ed 51 yeiirs as an officer in eillier a 
slate t"- n-itional t^roup siipi)ortinu sulTraKt*. Seven of those 
years she was i)resi(UMU of the hnyest national Kfoup. the 
National AnuM-ieaii Wfiman SulTrak'e Association (NAWSA). 
She spoke in v\v\y county in Iowa, in dozens of states, and 
eveimially in many eoimiries around the wr)rld. 

Ill \m), she married C.eorK^* ^'^^h. a well-to-do en^riniHM* 
who desi«iH'd bridijies. Carrie and (h'orjre lived in Seaitle, 
lioston, and the New York City area, (leorf^e Catt died in j 

Call traveled extensively in tiie 18^)tls lecturing :ihoiit 
woman's suffra.Lje. She served as eliaiiperson of NAWSA 
ironi IS^.S to U)(K), and the n as its president until \W. Kroni 
\\m uiilil the outbreak of World War 1 in U)M, Calt worked 
(or th(^ internntioiial woman's suffra^re movement. 

Ill 19lfi she served once a^ain as the president of the 
NAWSA. With Catt at the lu'lm, the ass(jciation worked hard 
("or the next four years until Con.irress i^nssed the 19th 
amendnienl in 1919 allowing women to vote. 

In 1920. the H)th Amendment to the Constitution became 
law . \Vomen c{nild vole! Carrie wrote about wonuui's ik^w 
rijrhl to vote: 'Trize it . . . Understand what it means and what 
it can do for the eomun*." 
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Carrie Chapman Catt wnB Tcjturca on the cover of Time 
magazine in June. 1926. for hcr work as a suffra^i&t, 

she turned her attention to international woman's sufirij^e 
and world peace. By the end of lier career, Carrie had spoken 
on ever>' continent and in nearly every countr>'. She helped 
women K^'t the vote in 2(i countries. 

Carrie Lane Chapman Catt. one of Iowa s most famtjus 
women, dk'd at the ajre of 88 at home in New Rochelle, New 
York, in 1917. She was nominated Uj the Iowa Women's Hall 
(if Fam(* in 1975. 



Visiting Iowa 

Catt's last trii) to Iowa was on Mother's Day. WYMr for a 
ceremony in Des Moines. The Iowa Suffrage MtMiiorial 
Commission— a kTOUi) founded in 19*^2 by women who had 
w«)rked tor sulfrajre—raisccl money for a memorial to honor 
all of the women who had worked so lon.i^ and hard to train 
the vote. 'Hie sculpture was dedicated by Catt on that day in 
\{)'M\ It is in the hallway of the state ca|)itnl. 

.AJ'ter Catt's many years of working? for w-oman's suffrap:e, 
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O How did Carrie Chapman Catt support womert's 
right to vote? 

Q What do you admire about Catt? 
O Can you find other lowans who have worked for 
Justice? Write your own biographies of others who 
have supported Justice for women and for minority 
groups or who have worked for peace like Catt. 
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fdna Williams Griffin 

Civil Rights Activist 
(1909- ) 



In lULM. l^-yoanoltl Kclna 
Williams and Iut lour younj^rr 
hrotluTS loved lo spriid lluMr Uvi' 
time catching bullfrogs and 
[)layinK on their Now Hanipsliin* 
farm. 

Hut slowly things be^an to 
change. H(t broth(?rs and the 
noi^^hbor boys exdud(?d her 
from their ^ramrs. She found 
herself spending a lot of time by 
herself beeause there weren't 
many ^irls livinfj on nearby 
farms. 

"[ was very isolated. In the 
fann world you don't have a lot 
of contact with others," she told 
The Goldfinch in a recent 
intemcw. 

lidna tumed to books for 
companionship and developed 
an interest in literature and 
history. She read books about 
her African-American heritaj^e. 






11ie youiif^ scholar would 
jjrow up and move lo Iowa 
where she would fij^h.t for e(|ual 
ri^lits for blacks. 

Growing up in the North 

Kdna was born in 1909 in 
Kentucky where her father, 
Kdward H. Williams, trained 
saddle horsc^s. When Kdna was 
jusi a baby, the family moved to 
a farm in Walpole. New Hani}> 
shire. Her father continued lo 
train horses and her nioth(T, 
Henrietta Williams, managed tlu» 
household and look care of her 
five children <ind the hired 
workers. 

Edna and Stanley Griffin, her 
hueband, out for a picnic in 1965. 
Griffin was so busy working fc* 
civil rigfits throughout the 19605. 
that she had few photography of 
herself. 
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When Edna Williams was in ht-r teens, the family moved to 
Ixnnox. Massachusetts. She and a neiKhbor boy were the 
only ^rican-American students at the hl^h ^- . ool. 'llie family 
later moved to Pillsfield. Massacluisetts. wiiere she ^ladu- 
ated from hi^h school. 

Mer high sehno). Williams traveled to Nashville. Tennes- 
see, where she studied Enjjlish and Socioloijy al Fisk 
University and ^^raduated in 1933 with an English decree. 
After graduation, she moved tn New York and married 
Stanley C/riffm, whom she had met al Fisk. 

In 1947. the couple 
moved to Oes Moines 
where Stanley enrolled at 
the Colle^re of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Siir^jen'. Hiey 
had only been in Des Moines 
for about a year when Ciriffm 
realized that many restau- 
rants wouldn't sep;e Africai' 
.\niericans. She decided things 
needed to change iii .-)es 
Moines. 

Taking a stand 

l<atz Drug Store in downtown 
De? Moines was well-known for 
discnminating aprainst African 
Americans. "The manager 
boasted about it," Griffm told the 
Des Moines Register in 1983. 
Griffm decided to make her stand 
there. 

"Efforts had been made by individuals to sue Katz, |but| 
they didn't know how to do it,*' she said. "It took what Edna 
Griffin had to do itl" 

On July 7, 1947, Griffin, her 1.1/2-year-old dau^htei', 
Phyllis, and a few friends sat down at the lunch counter, 
ordered cold drinks, and wailed. , 
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.Mthouj^h the waitress almost took their order, the Ibunlain 
inanaKcr stop[)ed her. and refused to serve them. Griffm 
immediately fded a suit aj?ainst the drii.tjstore tor diseriniina- 
tion. Other /Mrican .'\niericans who had been refused service 
there followed her examt)le. 

(rriffin won her case, and Kat;!: Dai^ Store was found ^?uihy 
of violating the state's civil rights law and fined $50. "Hie 
owners appealed the court's decision, and the ease went to 
the Iowa S^ate Supreme Court. Wliile waiting: for 

the hi^h court's 
decision. Griffin and 
supporters |)icketed in 
front of the store. 
Griffin's dau^diter. 
Phyllis, was anions 
the prot(^sters. She 
carried a si^n that 
read "No Food lor 
Mommy Me." 

"Originally we 
picketed outside." 
said Griffin, "but 
people would 
throu^^h our lines 
to go into (he 
restaurant, and 
they wouldn't pay 
any attention to 
us." 

So, she took 
the protest inside 
to set people's 
attention, 

"We organized sit-ins at hish noon I on Saturdays | so there- 
were no places for |white customersi to sit down. " 

Katz DaiR Store continued to refuse sei-vice to /Mrican- 
American customers, who in turn filed new suits against the 
store. 




Edna and Stanley Griffin enjoying an evening out for dinner. In 
the 19405 African Americans were not allowed to eat in many 
European-American owned restaurants, it took people like 
Edna Griffin to change Iowa's laws. 



On December K). 1949. the Iowa Stale Supreme Coun 
ruled ajzaiiisl Ka(z's appeal. (Jriffin had won her easel 

By standi 11 u{) lor her ri^dits. and the rights of African 
Americans ihroutrhoui Iowa. Ciriffin worked to end public 
discriniinaiion. Her lawsuit was also a warning lo other 
restaurants that had discriminated af^ainsl blacks, 

.After she had won the lawsuit. Ciriffin settled into raising 
her three children, but never strayed too far from activism- 
She dedicated mueh of her life lo civil rierhts and peace 
orRanizaiions. 

In the 1960s she organized tlie local chapter of the 
Conjjressof Racial Kqiiality. an organization whicli encour- 
aged and helped southern African Americans to register to 
vote. In Au^rust U)(xi she panicipated in the historic March 
on VVashinK^on in Washinf^ton. i).C.. where \ n-. Martin 
l.ii(iu-r Kine. Jr deliv(>red his "I Mave a Dream" speech. 

In the early 198{)s Criffin also wrote a weekly column. 
"Strokes and Folks." for The Iowa State Bystander, a statewide 
African-American newspaper published in Des Moines from 
1884 lo the mid-1980s. In 1985. she was inducted into the 
Iowa Women's Hall of Fame. 

Ciriffm lives in Des Moines and at 84. she isn't as active as 
she used to be. But her dedication to improving the lives of 
African-.Ajiiericans remains a vital part of Iowa history. 
— A??iv Ruth 



While waiting for the 
high court's decision, 
Griffin and supporters 
picketed in front of the 
store. Griffin's daughter, 
Phyllis, was among the 
protesters. She carried a 
sign that read "No Food 
for Mommy & Me." 



O How did Edna Griffin win the right for African 
Americans to be served at Iowa drugstores? 
O Have you ever been discriminated against? 
How did It make you feel? How do you think it 
made Edna feel? 

Q Can you find other lowans who fought discrimi- 
nation? Write your own biography, | | 
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ora Bussey Hillis 

Children's Rights Supporter 

(1858-1924) 




Cora Bussey Hillis 



One hoi summer day in 1894. Cora Bussey Hillis' son, 
Cynis, spent the clay swinimiati; in the Des Moines River with 
his friends. Tlie river was a favorite spot lor children, but 
swiinniinK there was danpferous. Every summer someone 
drowned. Cora worried for a long time that day, Tlie worr\' 
helped her decide to try to chanRe things, 'Ilie children of 
Dl-s Moines needed a safe place to swim. 

Cora talked to many people about this problem. 'Y\\cy 
helped h<T. and soon money was raised. A bathhouse was 
built on the river bank. Adults watched over the swimming 
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area, and children who didn't own a bathing suit could rent 
one. 

The swimming area was a success Cora Bussey Hillis 
decided to do more. Co\>^<eiS^^ w>eet:Y>^ 

Mothers educate themselves 

Cora Bussey was bom in 1858 in Bloomfield. near the 
Missouri border. VVlien she was ^5 years old, she and her 
husband, Isaac Hillis, settled in Des Moines. Cora was a busy 
mother. She cared for five children and a younger sister. She 
.ent to Washin.-^ton. D.C. for a mothers eonj^rcss 'Hie other 
women there wanted to help parents and teachers improve 
child-rearing. Cora invited the congress to meet in Des 
Moines the nextye 

Hillis went back to Iowa and organized Mothers Clubs 
across the state. By May 1900, Iowa had 644 Mothers Clubs. 
ITiese clubs had many projects. Some collected clothes for 
needy children. Others worked for better health and safety at 
schools. Some planned ways to improve home and family 
care. Many women came to the 1900 Mothers Congress, 

Cora thought of more ideas to help children. 

Young law-breakers 

Imagine being a child in 1900, If you committed a crime, 
you would be treated like an adult. You would be put in jail 
and go to court, like an adult. If you were found guilty, you 
would be sent to prison with adults, Cora felt this was wrong. 
Children coijd jjot be expected to behave like adults, so they 
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should nol be punished like adults. 

Hillis wrote about children in trouble with the law: "In Dcs 
Moines we have a miserable system of taking care of these 
little folks. The only place for the detention of these younR 
people is one small room, the most of which is cut up into 
llittlel holes just larpre enough for a cot and a chair. In ihese. 
the children sleep and during the day are all allowed to 

mingle in the small remaining space Tliere have been as 

many as 30 there at once, Tliese children are fed but black 
coffee with bread and molasses with soup for dinner." 

Cora wanted a juvenile court for young people separate 
from the adult court and jails. Children would stay in special 
homes where they would be guarded by trained probation 
officers instead of police. 

Other states had juvenile courts that worked well. Hillis 
asked many people to help her persuade tfie Iowa govern- 
ment to vote for a juvenile court, too. Ministers gave sermons, 
and labor unions and clubs asked their members to help. 
Cora's efforts convinced legislators to pass the Juvenile Court 
Bill. Tills was a victory for Hillis and the children of Iowa. 

The juvenile court changed in 1967 so that children could 
have all of the rights that adults have. Before that time, the 
judges tried to make the best decisions for the children. Now. 
lawyers make many decisions for the children. 

Learning from srnall children 

Hillis began thinking about the advice women received on 
raising children. She learned that much of it came from 
imagining and not from watching and studying real children. 
In fact, more was known about raising animals than raising 
children. 

So Cora helped establish the Child Welfare Research 
Station at the University of Iowa in Iowa City in 1917. Here, 
adults could learn more about the ways children grow. ITic 
researchers could find better ways to care for children from 
baby years into tiie teens. Iowa parents could take better care 
of their children. Cora fought for many years to get this 
project started. 




Cora Pussey Hillis organized tne first Parent Teachers 
Association (PTA) branch In Iowa. Hillir^ Elementary School in 
Dee Moines is named for this fawn-je children's rights leader. 



Then the United States entered World War I. Many yoimg 
men wanted to light, but a lot of them could not pass the 
physical exam. In one day in Des Moines, 259 young men 
were tested, but 209 failed. Most of their problems were 
physical handicaps from poor diets and childcare. 'Hiis helped 
Cora win her battle. Tlie bill was passed. 

Cora Bussey Hillis promoted good child care until her 
death in 1924. She helped Iowa's children and parents in 
many ways. 

— Elise Schebler Dawson 



O How did Mothers Clubs Improve the care of 
children? 

O What did Cora Bussey HIHIs do to support 
children's rights? 

O Can you draw, paint, or make a puppet of Cora 
Bussey Hlllls? Write a speech for her to give about 
her life. 
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Rosie's Dinner Party 



Rosie has invited seven remarkable 
Iowa w^omen over for a dinner. (Yes, in 
her dreams, because these v^omen have 
lived at different times in Iowa history.) 
Check each place for clues on where the 
guests should sit. Write each guest's 
name near the chair she will sit in. 



Ask Yourself 

1 VVhat do the items at each place represent? 

2 Pretend that you've been invited to the dinner 
partV/ too. Draw something that represents 
you on your place setting. What questions 
would you ask these women if you could talk 
to them? 

3 Whom would you invite to the dinner party? 
Why? 

ROSIE'S CHALLENGE: Write a play using 
these characters. What would the women talk 
about at the dinner party? It doesn't matter how 
long your play is. If you send us a play with all 
of these women as characters and a dinner party 
as the setting, we'll give you a free subscription 
to Vie Goldfinch. Send your "Rosie's Dinner 
Party" play to The Goldfinch, 402 Iowa Avenue, 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240. Q 
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Iowa Wiymen of Achievement 



Pauline Humphrey 

Of dreams and beauty shops 
(1906 - 1993) 




Pauline Robinson Brown wanted to open a beauty school 
in Des Moines in the 1930s. Because she was an African- 
American woman, business opportunities were hard to find. 
Despite this, Pauline opened Crescent School of Beauty 
Culture in 1939. She was the first African- 
American to own and operate a 
certified cosmetolojo* school 
in Iowa. She was also the first 
African-American woman 
certified to teach cosmetology in 
Iowa. 

Pauline was bom Myrise 
Pauline Robinson in 1906 in Des 
Moines. Because her parents, 
Myrise and Elixa Robinson, 
divorced when she was very 
young, she never knew her fatlier. 
Pauline lived in Des Moines with 
her grandparents, Julia and Frank 
Diggs, and saw her mother when 
she came for visits. 

Pauline's education began at a very young age. Her 
grandparents couldn t stay home from work to take care of 
her. so Pauline started school at age four. 

After graduating from East High School in 1922. Pauline 
studied physical education at the University of Iowa in Iowa 
18 The Goldfinch 




C\ty for two years. When her grandparents could no longer 
pay her tuition, she left school and married William Brown. 
When she and her husband divorced, she decided to enroll in 
cosmetology school. 

"She made up her mind to be indepen- 
dent," said Pauline s daughter, Barbara 
James. "She always used to tell me 'You 
must be ready to hold your own so that 
whatever you go into, you go into it as a 
whole person.'" 

When no school in Iowa would admit 
her because she was African American, 
Brown moved to Chicago with Barbara 
and studied cosmetology at Madame 
CJ. Walker s cosmetology school from 
1934 to 193.5. Walker was a leader in 
the development of African-American 
beauty culture and from her, Pauline 
learned how to care for the special 
beauty needs of African-Ainerican 
women. She learned techniques to straighten curly 
hair using irons and about special shampoos and oils needed 
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to keep hair healthy. 

When she arrived back in Des Moines in I93(i. Brown 
opened a beauty shop and bej^an Lo save money to start her 
own school. 

"She wanted a school lo enable other people to make a 
living and have a certain amount of freedom." said her 
dau|3:hter. "Tlie school was really a dream she had for 
herself.'^ 

She was gettinp: closer 
to her dream, but she 
needed her instructorship 
before she could teach. 
Sometime between 1936 
and 1939 the Fort Dodge 
Beauty Academy 
admitted her. and she 
spent nine months 
there studying beauty 
iechniques for 
European- American 
and African-American 
women, even thoii^rh 
most beauty shops in 
those days were 
se^j related For her 
final exam. Brown 
styled the hair of a 
white woman and 
thought she had 
done a terrible job. 'Hie 

examiners disagreed, and Pauline was certified to 
leach. 

On February 2. 1939, Pauline opened the Crescent School 
of Beauty Culture In Des Moines. In those days it was 
extremely difficult for a woman, especially a woman of color. 
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to go into business. Many people weren't willing to rent 
business property to African Americans and loans were 
almost unheard of. Pauline also had trouble with the suppliers 
who sold her the beauty products she needed to run her 
school. Businessmen in those days didn't want to share the 
business world with women, and often wouldn't sell them the 
products they needed. 

"It was hard for a woman being in that position," her 

daughter Barbara recalled. 
"She fought the 
racial fights and 
also gender fights." 

But Brown didn't 
give up and became 
one of only a few 
women distributors 
in Iowa. Her business 
was a distributorship 
for several lines of 
beauty products for 
men and v/omen. 

Pauline also 
developed and success- 
fully marketed her own 
line of cosmetics and 
beauty products. Myrise 
Paule. the only local 
African-American 
cosmetic line in Iowa. She 
sold cologne, lipstick, 
mascars. face powder and 
cream in her school as well as in drugstores, grocery stores, 
and beauty shops. 

Although the school was a success, it did not make enough 
money to support itself. Brown used the profits frorn her 
cosmetics and other business enterprises to expand and 
improve the school. Her business outgrew its original 
building and moved to two larger facilities. 

Tlie Goldfinch 
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"She thought education 
was a lifetime process/' 
said her daughter. "She 
had a great Impact In 
that she was able to 
take a number of people 
who hadn't finished high 
school and aliow them to 
have a profession." 




A imo oiiirciiront'ur. I^rovvn also stalled and Icasc-d a 
chain of beauty shops around Iowa. Several times a year she 
held seminars and elinics lor barbers and beauticians lo 
u|)date them about the concerns and trends of their 
iiuiustiT, 

"She thou.irht education was a lifetime process," said her 
daughter. "She had a ^^reat impact in llint she was abk^ to 
take a number of people who hadn't tlnished hij^h school 
and allow them lo have a profession/' 

Students came from all over the United States, the Virj^in 
Islands, and Africa to study at the Crescent P,eauty schools. 
Her students have worked throu^diout the United States and 
in Africa. 

In 1944. Pauline married Major Humi)hrey. who jdined 
her in ainninK the business she loved. 

Pauline Humphrey also coordinated tin* state and 
reisnonal chapters ol the National Ne^n-o Keauiy School and 
started the first beauty shop for African- AnuTican women in 
the U.S. Women's Army Ct)rps in 1943 at Fort Des Moines. 

Mer j^nvinir a lifetime of opportunities to others. Pauline 
Humphrc-y died m March. 1993, at the im of H7. 
— Anjy Ruth v 



A professional photographer came to Pauline'* house 
to take this picture of her when she was a young girl. 



O Why did Paulino Brown Humphrey have such a 
difficult time starting her own beauty school? 
O Explain how Humphrey faced two kinds of discrimi- 
nation: gender and racial. 
O Can you interview older people in your family or 
community to find out if they have faced discrimina- 
tion? Write your own oral history interview. 
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aria Running Moccasins Pearson 



Indian Rights Activist 
(1932- ) 



Her nioli\(?r i. .ni*(i Iut "Runnin^i Moccasins" (cr **l-cet 
Tliat C'k) l-asl") because once her fed hil ihe Hoor. tliey never 
stopped, 

'Hie Winneba,tio call her "Woman SteppinR Into Water." 
llic Arapaho nainetl her "Whirlwind 
Woman/" 

She is Maria P(^;;rson. a 
^*ankton Sioux who has lived in 
Iowa lor lh(^ last ;}5 years. Born in 
1932 in Sprinj^field. South 
Dakota, on the ed^^e ot" an 
hidian reservation, sl;e is now 
an elder in her iribe. But the 
name "Running Moccasins" 
si ill suits her. She's raised 
six children, has 21 K'rand- 
children and three .i^^eal- 
j^randchiidren. She is 
president ol" the 
(iovernors hiterstale 
Indian Council, servers on 
the Transportation Research Board, 
chairs the Indian Advisor>' Council of the Stale 
.Vcheolopisrs Office and Stale Historical S{)ciely, and is the 
Crovernors Liaison for Indian Affairs. 

Maria's efforts on behalf of American Intiians take her 
across the nation and aroimd (he world. She was responsible 
for the first law in the United Slates enacted to protect ancient 
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burial sites (see pa^e 2?>). She works to combat alcoholism 
and substance abuse. Pearson's an ambassador for her 
culture. Her moccasins rarely slow down. 

Bein^ an elder, Maria said, laughing, "means that I'm 
getting old. /\nd it ineans." she contiiuied, "that soon I'll be 
making preparations for my sj)irit journey." 

Maria explained this [)reparation 
as a time of separation from the 
f material aspects of life. A lime of 
' concentration on spiritual 
matters. 
"As Indians, we live with that 
detachment," Pearson said. **\Ve do 
not become attached I to things |. or 
try to own. 'Dial's where we're 
different from most non-hid ians. They 
ave a drastic need lo own Mother 
Earth, try to own ever\^hing.'* 
One of Maria's grandsons, Nick 
Jensen, 12, added anot he '•perspective to 
what it means for his grandmother to be an 
elder among the Yankton Sioux. 
"Klders are older people who speak with 
wisdom." Nick said. 'Tliey pass down our heritage and our 
traditions." Most of the lime Nick isn't supposed to look 
eklers in the eye— to show respect. "Except." he qualified, 
"when il*s your grandma!" 

Nick, who is in the seventh grade at Ames Middle School, 
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was given his Indian name. "Yellow Haired Vox," in a 
ceremony when he was ei^^iit years old. Bui his educaiion on 
what il means to be an Indian bej^an wiien he was nuich 
younger. 

The rituals, the leaching, begin at a young ago," Maria 
said. "We leach our IradiLions to our children. Ongoing. Kvery 
day. We relate stories to our children. Teach ihem the basic 
philosophy that they are Indian." 

'*And to be proud of it." Nick added. 

Spiritual beliefs 

The philosophy Maria described is rooted in the spiritual 
beliefs of her people, "We leach our children to pray; 
to be aware of the Creator 
in evei7lhing/' Maria 
began. '''Iliey are related to 
the trees, and the grass, and 
the birds." Everything and 
everyone comes from 
Mother I^arth, she explained. 
"Wien your grandparents 
pass away and go back lo 
Mother Karth. the elements of 
their bodies become food for 
the worms and insects, which 
in turn become' food for the 
birds. And [their bodiesi 
become food for the grass, plant 
life. 

"The plant life, Maria contin- 
ued, "in turn generates the oxygen that you breathe. So 
you're breathing your grandparents ajul great-grandparents, 
'llie birds become food for the fourleggeds. Hie four-leggeds 
become food for the two leggeds — and so goes the cycle of 
life . . 

"Over and over and over again." Nick concluded. 
"Over and over and over again." Maria agreed. 
Maria also is a pipe carrier among her people. "It just 
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means I pray with a pipe." she said. "Il s a way of life. Like 
praying with a rosar>' if you are Catholic." Tlien she began a 
sloi>' explaining the signilicance of the pipe. 

"When tfie Wliite Buffalo Calf Woman came to the Sioux 
l)Cople and brought the pipe from the Creator for us as a 
symbol to live by. the Creator was happy with his ijeople. And 
she told us how to pray with the pipe. She told all of the Sioux 
people." Maria said, 

Nick. loo. is learning the rituals involved in canying the 
pipe, "I'm a pipe carrier." lie asseiled, 

"He prays with his grandparents when he prays," Maria 
said. "He is just being taught," 

On the same day Nick 
received his Indian name, he 
Iso earned the privilege of 
caiTving an eagk* feather. 'Ural 
means. aecordi'^K t(^ Nick, that 
le is a "warrior in a spiritual 
baule." 

The eagle is sacred, he 
explained. "It is a beautiful 
bird. Powerful. It represents 
v/isdom. It can see all. 
Grandma told me all about 
my feather when I got it." 
Nick said. For Nick, the 
feather represents his part 
in "supporting the earth 
and guarding against evil 
things — evil spirits like revenge and jealousy," 
Tliere isn't a certain age Nick must reach, or specific tasks 
he must accomplish to make him a true warrior. "When he 
gets everything accomplished, he becomes a warrior." Maria 
said. "Indians do not have times. [Other people! have times. 
I'or us. everything happens in its right lime." 

Wlien Nick becomes a warrior, the transition will be 
marked by a change in his name. Instead of "Y<»lIow Haired 
Fox." ("It means I'm younger, when I have an animal in my 

Photo by Millie Frcsr 
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name like lliai." Nick said.) ho will known "Yellow Hair* 
— the name of Rrcaweat-prreat j^raiull'alher. 

Maria says it '*iiKikes a j^raiiclmoiher's heart happy" lo se<* 
the younjz grow up. To see the whole process trom children 
to );^randchildren and on throiij^h the generations. *"I see a lot 
of culture coming back." she said. **lt needs to, Children can 
easily get lost: feel isolated. TIktc needs to be that home tie." 
she stated. 

"If you don't know your histor\'." Maria said, "you will 
never know where you arc g(ni^g. Vou will never know your 
future, either, because you'll end up making the same 
mistakes you always make." 

Maria is certain that Nick is sure of his identity within the 
context of the history of his people. "f-Ie knows who he is," 
she states, "Nobody else can tell him." 

Nick began following in his grandmother's footsteps as 
ambassador for his cullun^ when he was in elementary 
school. VVlien it was his turn for "Show and Tell," he look his 
grandma. 

"We took along my oulllt, told about our ways, showed 
pottery, beadwork. and dances." Nick remembered. "Tlie kids 
were surprised at what hidians are really like!" Suq^rised to 
discover that hidian kids — like Niek — collect baseball 
cards and model trains, wear bh.ie jeans and T-shirts and play 
computer games like everyone else, while belonging to a 
culture that is foreign to most other children. 

Nick said that the best thing about his grandma is '"Hiat 
ishe has so much knowledge — and she takes time to explain 
it. She never gets an aggravated voice — even if she has to 
tell me things many times. 

"(irandma will always su{)port me." Nick said. "She'll 
always be there to back me up." » 
— Millie Frese 

O How does Maria's name Running Moccasins fit her 
life? 

O What does Pearson do as an elder In her tribe? 



Protecting Indian Burial Sites 

Maria Pearson was a key figure in convincing Iowa's 
legislators to pass a law protecting ancient Indian burial 
3it6s. In 1976, the State Legislature gave the Office of the 
State Archaeologist (OSA) the responslUllty to protect 
Iowa's ancient burial grounds, making Iowa the first state 
In the nation to pass such a law. Before 1976, there was 
no legal protection for Indian burial grounds like there was 
for other cemeteries. 

Today, many of Iowa's ancient burial grounds are 
threatened by soli erosion, and human activity such as 
construction and vanda!isni. The OSA monitors and 
protects already discovered burial sites and examines and 
verifies newly found burial grounds. The OSA's main lob Is 
to preserve sites. If this Is Impossible, the office may have 
to dig up the burial ground and move the leaves to another 
site. 

When ancient human remains (ISO years old or older) 
are found, the OSA analyzes them and then raburles them 
In one of four state-owned cemeteries created especially 
for that purpose. The Indian Advisory Committee that 
works as a liaison between the OSA and the Indian 
community, determines an appropriate ceremony to 
accompany the burial. 

Although Indians have had to adapt over the years to 
changes In this country's non-Indian American culture, 
their burial ceremonies have stayed the same. Indian 
burial grounds have been sacred sites to Indians for 
hundreds of years. 

^'We Indians respect our ancestors." Maria Pearson 
wrote In The Ind/an Point oi* View: Exhumation and 
ReburlaL ^'They are present In our ceremonies, and we call 
upon them to help to live our lives helping one another." ^ 
— 4iny Ruth 
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Iowa Women of Achievement 



Mary louise smith 

Political Worker 
(1914- ) 




Whal do you want to b(* when you ^row iip? A icat luT? A 
business ihtsou? 'llu- IVcsidcni? Kids loday nm Ik* alniosi 
nnylhitm lliey wanl lo bo with some offon. You 
have so many choices! 

Man' honise 
bipperson Sinitli is an 
Iowa woman who 
wanted choices — lor 
hersoH lo become a 
politician and tor other 
wfniicn lo become what 
I hoy dreanied. 

Mai7 lx)uise was bo in 
October (\ U)14. in 
l^ddyvillc. h)wa, into an 
active family. H(M* father. 
I'Vank, was a i)aiiker. He 
was involved in local and 
county politics for the 
Republican {)arly. Her 
mother. I^ouise, took care of 
the family and was involved in 
cf)mnHinity work. They 
encouraged Mary Ix)uise and 
her oklor sister, lynellc. to 
study and «o to college. 
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Many j^irls did not j^o to college at the lime. They 
stayed home and raised families, Mai7 
L)uise riMueinbers, "'llu're was never 
any siij^Kcstion Irom my parents that 
you shouldn't do Isomethinjifl because 
you w(Te a ^iH." Her parents tau^l^l 
her she was 'C]uai to everyon(\ She 
could have any careei" if she prepared 
herself and studied. 

Mary U)Uise did study hard. She 
finished liif^h school early and went 
to the I'niversity of Iowa, niere 
she met Mlnier iM, Smith, a 
medical student she married in 
\[yM. Mai7 I^)uist'uniduated in 
UK^5 with a decree in social work 
administration. 

'Hic day after she 
received herdej^ree, Mary 
b)uise went to work for the 
Iowa Kmerj^ency Relief 
Adininistrat'- in Davenport 
and later moved to State 
Center. Mary I^ouise had three 



^^"^"^^ children. She cared lor her family as a sin^de parent 



whik- I'lhner seived in the military during World War 11. 



WluMi licT luisbaiul rcUinu'd Irom llu- war, llic lainiK' 
moved to l-'ai,Hr (irovc. Maiy 1 oiiisc loved Iut lainily aiul vva^ 
lia[5py lo r.i.f lof ilu'iti biil wanlcd lo do iiioii> lor ilie eoiiiUiT 
i-oniniuniiy. and liersi'll, In I'.ai^k' (iiDve, Maiv l.oiiiso firsl 
l)('cain<* involved in poiiiii's. 

She answered pliniw-;, inriiled 
h'tters. and eanipaiKiu'd lUjor-to-iloof 
tor a Ineal Kepiil)li('an politieian. 
Liter she reiH'esented lier oount\' as 
vice chairiverson ol Uieeonnty 
Wepnblieaii i)aily. Sniilli l)('lieved. "II 
! was^oiiij: to spend lime doinu 
volnntiMT work in the area (►!' polities, 
then 1 wauled it to hi' woithwhiie. 1 
had sonulhinJT to say ahont ihe 
orK''»ni/ation and llu- direetion the 
l)artv was jjoin^- ' 



Mary Louise Smith has dedicated 



State «ind national politics 

When du' I'annly nu)\'ed to I)es 
Moines, the stale's eapital city. \'lar-\ 
Louise had the o[)i)orlufiily to work 
in state and national polities. Her 

i'iiihlren were kM'owiim up. nnd her retired luisbaiul snjiported 
iuM* deeision. She decided to learn more about how state and 
nalional polities worki^l by voluntei'rin^. 

She later was ehrted as stale viee-ehain)erson ol the Iowa 
IV(»si(lenlial Canii)aij:n in l!Hi4. That sam(» year she sei-ved on 
the Ki'|)nbliean National Committee. 

Smith has held many iini)ortant positions in the Kepubliean 
paiiy. In HITD at the ReiJubliean Convention in Kansas City 
she became the lirst v/oman to sem* as chain^^^rson of a 
national iKiriy eonventi(m. Mary Louise fe(*ls thnt. "a woman 
who is lirst in any Held has an unmistakable extra responsibil- 
ity. If she fails or succeeds, il al'fects other women." Maiy 
Louise succeeded in her roles and t^rovidcd leadership and 
supi)orl lor other women. 

After moving to Wasliinj^Mon. D.C, in U)74 to serve as 

I'hoU) irtmi sMSI 



chair ol the KeiJubliean National Conunittee. Mary Louise 
became v/ell known by speakiuj^ in j)ublic, appeat inv: on TV 
and tr'aveliuK. hi ll^VT she traveh'd mor<' than iiS.dDO miles 
ihroukdioul the I'nited Slates to "turn peopk' hack on to 
polidcs." 

Hut reporters wei'e not used to seeing ii 
woman in ihis r'ole and sornetini(*s asked her 
({uestions al)oui irer ckHh.t-s iuslead ol lier 
views. 

In 1!)77. Mary lx»uis(* resi^uieii Ironi her 
national duties and headed home (o Des Nhniies 
where her hirsband and children were living. 
This same year site was named to the Iowa 
Women's Hall of I-'ame lor her acconrplish- 
ments. She cmilimied encourajsdnK peo|)le to 
take part in politics. 

Working k>i' lH'aci',mtl women I'emairr 
imjiortarrt to Smith. She helj)ed found the Iowa 
Peace insltute and llu" Iowa Woir.enV Archives 
at lhriv(»rsity of Iowa. She ser^^esorr the 
boards of LlamuHi Parenthood ofCrreater Iowa 
more than 40 years of her life to public ai .1 tile l-niv<M*sity of Iowa i-'oundation. 
service. Here she was In 1974. ,vi,„^ U)uise has advice lor all kids: "Pay 

close attention to your juroverntnent U'ssons to learn lire 
political processes of your counliA'. Learn whal's Iiai)perrirrj4 
ar*omul you and Ket involved. " 

Maybe someday you will choose a care<'r irr |)olitics. like 
Mar\' h)iiise Smith clidl 
— Sheni Dajrcl 




O How did Mary Louise Smith gat involved in 
politics? 

O What challenges did she face In politics? 
O Can you find other Iowa women who have been 
Involved in politics? ".Vrlte your own biographies of 
them. 
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Iowa Women of Achievement 




nth Suckow 

Writer 
(1892-1960) 



Seven-year-old Ruth Suckow (pronounced SOOK-oh) it)vccl 
to play in her father's study — a room that was sometimes 
lively, sometimes quiet, but always well-stocked with stories, 
iniaRination. and inspiration. Careful not to disturb her father 
while he wrote his Sunday sermon. Ruth would write and 
illustrate her own stories in little black 
and red notebooks. 

Ruth didn't know it then, 
but this was the bejrinnin^j of 
an impressive writing career 
that would span four decades of 
her adult life. 

Ruth Suckow was born in 
Hawardcn< Iowa, in 1892 into a 
family with a Gennan-American 
heritage. Her parents. William J. 
Suckow. a ConRre^ational 
minister, and Anna KJuckhohn 
Suckow. raised Ruth and her older 
sister. Kmma. in small rural Iowa 
communities and towns, including 
Harlville. Alpfona. I^'ort Dodge, 
Manchester, and Grinnell. 

During her childhood travels, Ruth 
leai ned to observe the people and 
landscapes around her. In later years, 
she used her memories of Iowa s 
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countryside and rural [leople in her poems, short stories, and 
novels. Ruth saw a beauty in Iowa and lowans that she 
captured and shared with the rest of the world. 

Asa child. Ruth formed special friendships with 

older women and would often visit and 
chat with tliem over dinner. It was in 
an old kitchen, over bowls of niusli 
md milk, that a young Ruth heard 
stories about the early .suffrage 
movement, hot sun)risingly, she 
grew up to write about the 
emot'Oiial and physical lives of 
Iowa women, both young and old. 
She made her women characters 
strong and independent during a 
time when much of the world 
thought v.'omen were "weak" 
and "fragile." 

Because their parents 
were open-minded and 
believed in equality between 
men and women (some- 
thing unusual for the lurn 
of the century), Ruth and 
her sister grew up in a 




her 
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loving home filled with activity and opportuniU'. 

Most importantly, the Suckows encouraged their daugh- 
ters to read and appreciate art and literature. During the 
evening hours, the family would gather in the study where 
Rev. Suckow would read aloud from favorite novels. In their 
spare time, Emma and Ruth could read whatever thv/y 
wanted, something not many parents of the time would have 
allowed. 

As young women, Ruth and Emma attended Grinnell 
College. Ruth also studied at the Curry School of Expression 
in Boston, and received her bachelor s and masters degrees 
in English from the University of 
Der.verin 1917 and 1918. 

The Suckow sisters were part 
of a growing group of young 
women who were college 
rducated. Although these 
women coukl expect that their 
lives would be different from 
the lives of their mothers and 
grandmothers, women were 
still not considered equal to 
men and were denied the 
same rights and opportunities. 



l^e^ and ao/d hon«y VetZ:„ Z7a" ^f""^- ^^'"i 



'^^6 to write fulltim 



Writing and beekeeping 

WTien she finished her university studies, Ruth began to 
publish some of her writing. Her poem, "An Old Woman in a 
(harden." was published in Touchstone magazine in 1918. 
Although Ruth loved to write, she knew she would need to 
rely on something else to support herself. She cleverly 
learned the seasonal trade of beekeeping while living in 
Colorado. In 1919. she and her father opened an apiary in 
Earlville where Ruth spent the next six years raising bees and 
selling honey during the summer months. WTien her apiary 
work was done for the year, Ruth was free to write full time 
during the winter months. Sometimes she traveled to New 
York — 'Uhe place to be** if you were a writer. 

Photos (nun Si)rci<>! Cnllcctious. Univcfsiry of fowa Ubrarios . iC O 



It was during this time that Ruth began to Impress other 
writers and editors. Her stories began to appear in such 
popular magazin'^s as The Smart Set. In 1924, she published 
her first novel. Country People. The 1920s were a busy time 
for Ruth, who published a total of 30 short stories and five 
novels in that decade. In 1929, she married Femer Nuhn, also 
an Iowa writer. The couple lived in several states during the 
next 30 years but always considered Iowa their home. 

Besides a distinguished writing career, Ruth was recog- 
nized for enhancing the lives of Iowa women through her 
portrayal of strong women in h'^^r fiction. She was named 
Iowa's Woman of the Year in 1934 and named to the 
Iowa Women's Hall of Fame 
in 1978. 

Ruth continued to write 
regularly until her death in 
1960. Although many of her 
books are out of print. The 
University of Iowa Press 
reprinted some of her stories in 
A Ruth Suckow Omnibus, in 
1988. Some of Ruth Suckows 
other works include Country 
People, Tlie Bonney Family, Iowa 
Interiors, and Tlte Odyssey of a 
Nice Girl. ^ 
—Amy Ruth 

''eeS' ^^^f -'^ 
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O How did Ruth Suckow's upbringing affect her as a 
writer? 

O How did she portray women? 
O Can you find other Iowa writers who wrote about 
Iowa? How did growing up In towa affect their writing? 
Write your own biographies. 
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by Ruth 
Suckow 



The 



Bonney Family 



The Bonney Family was first 
published in 1928 and tells the story 
of a midwestern family in the early 
1900s. The Bonney family's situation 
is similar to Suckow's own family: Mr. 
Bonney was a Congregational 
minister and moved his family around 
quite a bit. True to her commitment 
to show strong and positive female 
characters in her stories. Suckcw 
wrote about Sarah Bonney's struggle 
to find her place in the world. In the 
following excerpt. Sarah, a young 
teen-ager, and her mother are talking 
about the Endeavor, a church group 
for girls. Sarah doesn't want to join, 
although her father has encouraged 
her to attend the meetings. 
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other, clad wants all of us 
g\r\s Lo join the Endeavor 
now/' 
"Well?" 

"Well I've been thinkin^^ it 
over." Sarah said, feeling blunt ami 
clumsy. "I Kuess maybe I'd better 
not." 

"Why do you say that? Aren't 
you girls old enough to be mem- 
bers now?" 



"Oh, I guess we're old enough, 
as long as there isn't any Intermedi- 
ate." 

"Well. 'Hien I don't know that I 
see your trouble." 

Sarah leaned against the table, 
scowling and getting red. She said 
giuffiy: "Well, there are some 
things I don't like in thai pledge. 
Nobody thai takes it means to keep 
it—** 

"Oh. Sarah, isn't that a prettv' 
sweeping statement?" 

"Well I don't see that they do. 
Unless Lyddy Towle does, and I 
don't know wiio'd want to do the 
way she does. It says to 'attend all 
the Sunday and mid-week services 
of my church unless I have some 
reason I can conscientiously give to 
my Lord and Master.' Well. I'd like 
to know how many of those kids 
ever go to prayer-meeting. I s'pose 
that's what 'mid-week services* are. 
Warren doesn't — except when dad 
sends him over to play the organ." 

Mrs. Pionney looked at her. She 
might have expected something 
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like this 

from Warren — lie had already had 
slormy limes with his hther— but 
not from Sarah, who always went 
methodically to the Christian 
Hndeavor after having learned her 
verse of scripture for the roll-call, 
and who loved to help Miss Reed 
in the primary department 

Sarah blurted out: "I don't know 
whether 1 can take that pledge." 
She scowled still harder, but 
spoke a little pleadingly. '*! don't 
know — well whether I believe 
much of it or not. If It's like what 
the physical geography says—" 

"If what's like?" her mother 
demanded. 

•'Well, the world, I guess. I 
mean all that it tells about the 
different ages, and ice ages, and 
then all those stars. Well/ Sarah 



said scowling, "if 
Jesus came to tell 
the world about 
God. and the world's 
just one planet and 
there's all the rest of those 
stars, why. what did he have to 
do — get born on all those 
planets — ?*' 

"Oh. goodness. Sarah!" 
**Well, mother, it makes you 
wonder, now, I tell you! You read 
all those little slips from the 
Endeavor topics and everything — 
well, if that other's true, then all 
this can't be, and I don't see how 
you're going to know which is and 
which isn't. Anyway, I just can't 
join the Endeavor." 

She stared gloomily out of the 
window. Mrs. Bonn^y did not say 
anything for a moment. She felt at 
a loss in this kind of speculation, 
and would have smiled if she had 
not seen that Sarah was fiercely in 
earnest. People had to think these 
things out for themselves, and she 
did not want to interfere. 



Sarah blurted out: "I don t 
know whether I can take 
that pledge." She scowled 
still harder, but spoke a little 
pleadingly. "I don't know — 
well, whether I believe much 
of it or not." 
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Pages 16-17: 
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Announcing 
the annua 
•Write Women Back into History ' 
Essay Contest 

Sponsored by 

The Iowa Commission on the Status of Women 
The Iowa Department of Education and 
The State Historical Society of Iowa 

To celebrate Women's History Month in March, the 
"Write Women Back into History " Essay Contest is 
looking for essays written by young lowans. Essays 
should highlight the accomplishments in the life of a 
woman who made a difference to the writer, the State 
of Iowa, or the nation. 

The contest is open to sixth through ninth graders. 

For more information, write The Iowa Commission on 
the Status of Women, Department of Human Rights, 
Lucas State Office Building, 1st Floor, Des Moines. Iowa 
50319 or call 1/800^558-4427, 
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